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THE 

EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



JLhis most exquisite fable has ever been the 
deUght of persons of fine imagination^ of 
Artists and lovers of art^ Poets and lovers 
of poetry. It is not therefore so much a mat- 
ter of surprise that there should be so many 
poetical versions of it^ as that there should be 
no more. 

The language of Apuleius indeed is of a 
highly poetical character^ and his style^ though 
diffuse^ is. animated with no small portion of 
fervid enthusiasm. At the same time there is 
a fine and delicate feeling pervading this nar- 
ration, which enchants the reader. 

The Golden Ass was an early favourite in 
Italy^ and received the honours of translation 
from the hand of Boiardo at the close of the 
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VI PREFACE. 

fifteenth century; the most elegant prose- 
writer of the succeeding century — Firenzuola^ 
also put forth a free version of it. I believe 
it is still a popular story-book there^ and has 
required little or no modification to make it 
acceptable to the ordinary class of readers 
among that imaginative people. 

Under the hand of Raffaelle^ says Mr. Fuseli^ 
" the allegory of Apaleius became a drama." 
The subject must have been his favourite, if 
the voice of tradition is to be believed ; which 
gives him credit for another series of designs 
from it, beside those Fresco's with which he 
decorated the palace of his friend Ghigi. 

The fable has been frequently adopted on 
the stage ; but the most extraordinary trans^ 
formation it has received, it underwent in th 
hands of the celebrated Calderon, who con 
verted it into an Auto Sacramental, of whicl 
Mr. Southey has given the plot in his Om 
niana. 

I shall not attempt to enumerate all th< 
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poetical versions and amplifications of it: a 
few may suffice. Beside Marino's version^ 
there is a poem in Italian of eight canto's, by 
Ercole Udine, 4he translator of Virgil's JEneid. 
It is in the ottctva rima, and was first printed 
at Venice in 1599 ^ith some tolerable cuts 
from the designs of Luca Valesio. It is a 
book of rarity, and high price ; and its poetic 
merits are very considerable. This is a free 
version of the story, and there are frequent 
additions by Udine; among which may be 
remarked a curious one of a gallery of beauties, 
at the end of the first canto, in which he takes 
occasion to flatter some noble dames of his 
day. I am indebted to the kindnes§ of Richard 
Heber, Esq. for the use of a copy of Udine's 
poem, whose liberality upon all occasions in 
the communication of his Miterary wealth' 
calls for my warmest acknowledgments. 

La Fontaine's paraphrase of the fable, in 
alternate verse and prose, was ever, I believe^ 
the least read and esteemed of his works, and 
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Vlll PREFACE. 

is now, I apprehend, but seldom looked into, 
notwithstanding the attractive form of a pret- 
tily embellished modern edition. 

Of our old and venerable Beaumont's 
" Psyche, or Love's Mystery," Mr. Southey 
has somewhere spoken in terms of high praise. 
It is a poem in twenty-four canto's, " display- 
ing the intercourse between Christ and the 
soul." In which " with sacred verse from this 
world's dross refined," he says, " I have en- 
deavoured to represent a soul led by divine 
grace, and her guardian angel (in fervent de- 
votion) through the difficult temptations and 
assaults of lust, of pride, of heresy, of perse- 
cution, and of spiritual dereliction, to a holy 
and happy departure from a temporal life, to 
heavenly felicity: displaying by the way, the 
Magnalia Christi, his incarnation and na- 
tivity, his flight into Egypt, his fasting and 
temptation, his chief miracles, his being sold 
and betrayed, his institution of the holy eucha 
rist, his passion and ascension; which wer< 
his mighty testimonies of love to the soul." 
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In this long and intricate allegory there is a 
rich vein of imagination; and though Beau- 
mont is frequently obscure and full of conceits, 
yet there are parts of his poem that breathe the 
true spirit of inspiration, and it was not without 
reason that Pope said, '^ there are in it a great 
many flowers well worth gathering, and a man 
who knows the art of stealing wisely will find 
his account in reading it." His invocation, at 
the opening of his poem, and the following 
passages may serve to confirm this character, 
and afford the reader a specimen of his style. 

Eternal Love, of sweetest poetry 

The sweeter king, from thioe high mercy's throne 

Deign to behold my prostrate vow, and me : 

No muse, no gods, but greater thee alone 

I invocate ; for both his heads full low 

Parnassus to thy Paradise must bow. 

Thy Paradise, through whose fair hills of joy 
Those springs of everlasting vigour range, 
Which make souls drunk with heav'n, which cleanso 

away 
All earth from dust, and flesh to spirit change. 
Wise loyal springs, whose current to no sea 
Its panting voyage ever steers, but thee. 
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The following stanzas, descriptive of the 
state of mind of Potiphar's wife at meeting 
with a repulse to her advances, possess both 
his chahicteristic merits and defects. 

As when a mighty torrent hasting on. 
Is by some sturdy bank checked in its way ; 
The waters roar and foam, and swell upon 
Themselves, for spite at their proud journey's slay ; 
So did Potiphera's hearty whose lustful course 
Unshaken Joseph back again did force. 

A thousand passions boiling in her breast 

Raise up a tempest of rebellious flames ; 

Whose tide disdaining what did it resist, 

Beats with themselves his unsuccessful streams ; 

Till miserably wrecked, most woeful she 

Quite sinks in this self- torment's monstrous sea. 

Fair day to her seems nothing but a mist, 
Through which no hopes can dawn on her desire : 
Still Night, which to all others sealeth rest. 
Wakes and alarms her heart-consuming fire : 
Whether she walks, or sits, or stands, or lies. 
Her wretched self still in herself she fries. 

I subjoin the concluding stanzas of the last 
canto, Psyche's departure from a temporal 
life, or death unto sin. 
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Her tired blood no longer sallied forth, 
But to her heart retreating back, gave way 
To overpow'riog Pallor's deadly chase, 
Who straight set up his colours in her face. 

The double fountain of her tears was dry ; 
Her groans were tired, and her languishment 
Itself did languish : but her ecstasy 
Outrageous grew, and like a giant bent 
The mighty bow of her desires, by which 
The mark of all her hopes she was to reach. 

To loathed Earth then having bid adieu. 

And firmly fixM her loving longing eye 

On her dear heav'n, to keep her aim in view; 

Her flame's triumphant tempest swell'd so high. 

That she unable to contain its tide, 

With three deep sighs cried out, O, Love! and 

died. 

• 

The amiable and very learned Gloucester 
Ridley wrote i^ |[>oein in the stanza of Spenser, 
which he entitled, " Psyche ; or, the great 
Metamorphosis :" but it has no relation to the 
present fiction. 

The Old Fabliau of Partenuple, or Par- 
tenopex, so advantageously known to modern 
readers by the very elegant poem of Mr. 
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Stewart Rose, is evidently derived from Apu- 
leius's fable. 

What lover of poetry is not acquainted with 
the plaintive and exquisite breathings of the 
muse of Mrs. Tighe ? who found in this lovely 
allegory a subject congenial to her feelings, 
and treated it with consummate skill. 

About twenty years since Mr. Gumey gave 
to the world a very pleasing and highly poetical 
version in the form of a Mythological Tale. 
I have much pleasure in subjoining a few pas- 
sages as a specimen of the manner in which 
the subject is treated. Mr. Gurney appears 
to have been unconscious that he had such a 
precursor as Shakerley Marmion, and I doubt 
not the reader will be pleased to compare the 
ancient with the modern version. It will be 
remembered, that the story is told by an old 
woman to a captive lady, in a cave of robbers. 

** O stay those tears !'' the beldam cries, 
" III dreams good fortunes oft forerun, 

Like clouds which skirt the morning skies, 
But melt before the noon-day sun. 
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** Chase from thy sonl this idle grief, 
And let my words thine ear engage ; 

Thy fears perchance may find relief 
E'en from the garrulous tales of age. 

*' Once stately reign*d a king and queen, 

As bards of other times have told, 
The happiest that were ever seen 

To flourish in the days of old. 

** Three daughters bless'd their nuptial bed; 

Two daughters, exquisitely fair, 
Who many a fond youth captive led, 

Made many a hapless youth despair. 

" The youngest — ^but no tongue so warm. 
Though matchless eloquence be given. 

May dare pourtray her finished form, 
The * prodigality of heaven.' 

'* Say, to delight the wondering earth, 
Does she amongst us mortals roam. 

Who from the blue deep took her birth. 
Her nurture from the sparkling foam ? 

** O'er her warm cheek's vermilion dye 
Waves, lightly waves, her dark-brown hair; 

Bright as the winter star her eye. 
Yet peaceful as the summer air." 



This is delightfully expressed, Shakerley 
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Marmion is more elaborate^ but not less 
imaginative in his description of Psyche. 

Whose lovely cheeks with heavenly lustre shone, 
And eyes were far too bright to look upon : 
Nay, it is credible, though Fancy's wing 
Should mount above the orbs^ and thence down 

bring 
The' elixir of all beauty, and dispense 
Unto one creature, the whole influence 
And harmony of the spheres, it might not dfTre 
With her for face and feature to compare. * * * 
Look how the spiced fields in Autumn smell, 
And rich perfumes that in Arabia dwell; 
Such was her fragrant sweetness. ***** 
Her fame spread far abroad, and thither brought 
Thousands, that gazing worshipped her, and 

thought 
The goddess, whom the green-fac'd sea had bred. 
And dew of foaming waves had nourished. 
Venus herself, regardless of her honour. 
Did live with mortals. 

In the modern poem the indignation of the 
goddess at the neglect of her votaries is but 
slightly touched upon. 
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Venus has called her winged child. 
And with malignant pleasure laughed, 

That boy who, lawless, wicked, wild, 
At random aims the flaming shaft. 

Him, who all deeds of darkness owns. 

Who breaks so oft the nuptial tie. 
And whilst his luckless fictira groans, 

On careless pinions flutters by. 

The dangerous Power, to Psyche's bower 

She with vindictive fury led, 
And bade him thus his vengeance shower 

On the detested virgin's head : — 

'' By a mother's sacred name. 
By thine arrows tipp'd with flame. 
By thy joys which often borrow 
Of Despair most bitter sorrow. 
Make thy parent's rival know 
Unimaginable woe I 
May her youth's unequalPd bloom 
Unrequited love consume, 
For some wretch of abject birth. 
Wandering outcast of the earth ; 
Be for him her fond heart torn, 
May e'en he her torments scorn; 
That all womankind may see 
What it is to injure me. 
Make thy parent's rival know 
Unimaginable woe!" 
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Then kiss*d ber son, and fleet as wind 

She seeks old Ocean's dark-^rccn caves — 

Her ivory feet with roses twinM 
Brash lightly o*er the trembling waves. 

Shakerley Marmion dwells more at large 
upon the anger of Venus, and has a most 
exquisite passage descriptive of her triumph 
over the waves in her return from her son. 

With that she call'd her rash and winged child, 
Arm'd with bow, torch, and quiver; that is wild 
With mischief, he that with his evil ways 
Corrupts all public discipline, and strays 
Through chambers in the night, and with false 

beams. 
Or with his stinging arrows, or with dreams 
Tempts unto lust, and does no good at all. 

She invokes hini — by 

Those wounding sweets, and sweet wounds of 

thy quiver. 
And honey-burnings of thy torch, deliver 
My soul from grief, revenge me on this maid, 
And all her boasted beauty see decayed. « * » * 
To move her son, no flattering words she spar'd. 
But breath'd on bim with kisses long and hard ; 
This done, she hastes to the next ebbing shore, 
And with her rosy feet insulting o'er 
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The sabmiss waves, a dolphin she bestrides, 

And on the topmost billow proudly rides. 

A troop of Tritons were straight sounding heard, 

And rough Portumnus with his mossy beard, 

Salacia heavy with her fishy train, 

And Nereus' daughters came to entertain 

The sea-born goddess ; some playM on a shell. 

Some with their garments laboured to expel 

The scorching heat, and sunshine from her face, 

And other some did hold a looking-glass. 

I must indulge myself with one more extract 
from Mr. Gurney's poem, of eminent beauty. — 
It is the description of Psyche hanging over 
her lover with the lamp, and her surprise at 
the discovery. 

Her mantle o*er them Darkness throws, 
On the UNKNOWN soft languors creep, 

Who leaves his false one to repose, 
And sinks into the arms of Sleep. 

Now trembling, now distracted ; bold, 

And now irresolute, she seems; 
The blue lamp glimmers in her hold, 

And in her hand the dagger gleams. 

Prepared to strike she verges near, 
The blue light glimmering from above, 

The hideous sight expects with fear — 
And gazes on the God of Love. 
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Not such a young and frolic child 
As poets feign, or sculptors plan ; 

No, no, she sees with transport wild, 
Eternal beauty veiFd in man. 

His cheek's ingrained carnation glow*d 
Like rubies on a bed of pearls. 

And down his ivory shoulders flowed 
In clustering braids his golden curls. 

Soft as the cygnet's down his wings; 

And as the falling snow-flake fair. 
Each light elastic feather springs, 

And dances in the balmy air. 

The pure and vital stream he breathes. 
Makes e'en the lamp shine doubly bright. 

Which its gay flame enamoured wreathes, 
And gleams with scintillating light. 

There loosely strung that bow was hung. 
Whose twanging cord immortals fear. 

And on the floor his quiver flung. 
Lay stor'd with many an arrow near. 

Grasp'd in her sacrilegious hands, 
She with the arrows play'd, and laugh'd — 

The crimson on her fingers stands. 
She's wounded by the poison'd shaft ! 
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The red blood riots in ber veins, 

Her feverish pulses wildly beat. 
Whilst every wakened fibre strains 

And throbs with palpitating heat. 

With eyes, where sparkling rapture swims. 
She contemplates his sleeping grace. 

Hangs fondly o*er his well-turn'd limbs. 
And joins to his her fervid face. *** 

But I must refrain from further quotation, 
the reader can turn to the parallel passages in 
Marmion, which though more detailed, are 
rich and exquisitely wrought. 

Shakerley Marmion was descended from 
the ancient and noble family of tlie Marmions, 
of Scrivelsby, in whom was vested the right to 
the chivalric office of the King's Champion at 
coronations. He was born at Aynho, in 
Northamptonshire, in January, l602, of which 
place his father was Lord of the Manor, and 
possessed a very considerable estate there. 
Young Marmion received the first rudiments 
of learning under Thomas Boucher, at the 
free grammar school, of Thame, in Oxford- 
shire, was entered as a gentleman commoner 
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of Wadbam College^ in 16 17, and took the 
degree of M. A. in 1624. Old Antony Wood 
says, " He was a goodly proper gentleman, 
and had once in his possession seven hundred 
pounds per annum at least, but died (as the 
curse is incident to all poets) poor and in 
debt." It seems doubtful whether Marmion 
dissipated this fortune, or whether the charge 
of extravagance does not lie against his father ; 
for Aynho was sold by the latter to Richard 
Cartwright of the Inner Temple, as early as 
1620/ 

However this may be, the poet was driven 
to seek his fortunes, and for some time ^^ trailed 
a pike in the Low Countries ;" but this voca- 
tion, which was then the resort of many reduced 
gentlemen, does not seem to have answered ; 
among the numerous competitors for promo- 
tion, all could not be successful He appears 
to have soon returned to England, and pro- 
bably had recourse to his pen for support, for he 
was then, as Wood says, " cried up for a noted 
poet, and copious writer of English comedy." 
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He was happy in the friendship of Sir John 
Suckling, who received him into the troop of 
horse, which he had raised for the service of 
the king, in his memorable expedition against 
the Scottish covenanters, in 1638-9* But Mar- 
mion lived not to share in the disgrace of that 
pompous and ill conducted affair; for iii his 
journey northward with the troop, he was 
seized at York with a complaint which pre- 
vented him from proceeding further, and being 
by the care of his friend Suckling removed by 
easy stages to London, he died there at the 
beginning of the year 1639- 

Beside the present work, upon which his 
poetical reputation may fairly be rested, he 
wrote several comedies, three of which have 
been printed, namely, *' Holland's Leaguer," 
1632; "A Fine Companion," 1633; and 
" The Antiquary," which was not printed until 
1641, after his death. Another comedy issued 
from his pen, which was never printed, enti- 
tled, "Tlie Crafty Merchant, or the Soldier 
turned Citizen/' The only one of these which 
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I have read is " The Antiquary ;" and though 
it contains some legitimate satire, and a vein 
of pleasant humour, I do not esteem it such as 
would make me rate his dramatic powers very 
highly; nor do I think, with the amiable and 
excellent editor of " Wood's Athenae," that it 
would bear revival. 

In the following poem, M armion has ad- 
hered pretty closely to the fable, as related by 
Apuleius, and where he has deviated from him, 
has done it for poetical reasons, which display 
considerable judgment. One of the most 
important variations is making one of the 
sisters of Psyche, transformed into a sea-gull 
by Thetis out of compassion, give intimation 
to Venus of her son's misfortune. 

The versification of the poem is in general 
strikingly harmonious, and free from the defects 
of his age, an occasional careless passage, and 
a few imperfect rhymes excepted. His friend, 
Richard Brome, has paid him this not inelegant 
compliment. 



\ 
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Thou hadst a pen 



From Love's own wing to write, — powerful above 
His shafts. For thou some iron-hearts of men \ 
Hast made in love with poesy ; that till then 
Could not discern her beauty, and less see 
Her excellence, as 'tis drawn out by thee 
In perfect love lines. 

He seems to have felt the beauty and deli- 
cacy of the fable^ and the story has lost none of 
its pathos in his hands : we may apply to him- 
self; what he eloquently says of other poets : 

Whose artful passions flow 

In such sweet numbers, as they make their woe 
Appear delig^htful. 

Milton's exquisite passage about 

The frolic wind that breathes the spring, 

had not been written^ at least not published^ 

when Marmion described Zephyr thus : 

A gentle gale of wind came posting on, 
Who with his whispers having charm'd her fears. 
The maid asleep on his soft bosom bears. 
This wind is called Zephyrus, whose mild 
And fruitful breath gets the young Spring with 

child. 
Filling her womb with such delicious heat. 
As breeds the blooming rose and violet : 
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Him Cupid fur his delicacy chose, 
And did this amorous task on him impose 
To fetch his mistress ; but lest he should burn 
With beauty's ^re^ he bade him soon return : 
But all in vain, for promises are frail, 
And Virtue flies when Love once blows the sail; 
For as she slept, he lingered on his way, 
And oft embracM and kiss'd her as his prey. 
And gaz'd to see how far she did surpass 
Erictheus' daughter, wife to Boreas, 
Fair Orytbia ; — and as she began 
To wax hot through his motion, he would fan 
And cool her with his wings, which did disperse 
A perfum*d scent through all the universe : 
For Tore that time no fragrant smell did live 
In any thing, till Psyche did it give: 
Herbs, gums, and spices, bad perhaps a name. 
But their first odours from her breathing came. 
And in this manner Zephyrus flew on 
With wanton gyres through every region 
Of the vast air, then brought her to a vale. 
Where thousand several flowers her sweets 
exhale. 

Psyche's passionate desire to see her sisters^ 
and her exclamation^ 

Oh, let me see my sisters, or I die ! 
are full of force and feeling;. 
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Cupid's consent, and the imposition of the 
task of bringing them on Zephyrus are finely 
imagined, and the indignation of the latter 
'^ to see his service slighted so" — expressed in 
a line full of poetry and music — Zephyrus 

'* Not daring to proclaim his discontent. 
Made a soft noise, and murmur*d as he went.*' 

As a specimen of his powers of a different 
kind, the description of Ate may be adduced. 

There is a goddess flies through the Earth's 

globe, 
Girt with a cloud, and in a squalid robe. 
Daughter to Pluto and the silent Nigfht, 
Whose direful presence does the sun affright; 
Her name is Ate, venom is her food; 
The very Furies and Tartarian brood 
Do hate her for her ugliness, she blacks 
Her horrid \isage with so many snakes: 
And as her tresses 'bout her neck she hurls, 
The serpents hiss within her knotty curls. 
Sorrow and Shame, Death, and a thousand woes. 
And Discord waits her wheresoever she goes. 

To which may be opposed^ for their exquisite 
harmony and propriety, the following beautiful 
lines : 
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There ran a river near, whose purling streams 

Hyperion oft did "vvith his golden beams 

Delight to gild ; and as it fled along, 

The pleasant mnrmars, mix'd with the sweet song 

Of aged swans, detained the frequent ear 

Of many a nymph, which did inhabit there. 

As a specimen of the additions which the 
poet has from time to time thought it expe- 
dient to make to the narration as he found it 
in Apuleius^ the following passage^ which may 
in some parts remind the reader of Pope's 
Rape of the Lock^ is no unpleasing example : 

The graces came about her, and in haste 
What the rough seas or rude winds had misplaced, 
Did recompose with art and studious care, 
Combing the cerule drops from her loose hair, 
Which, dry'd with rosy powder, they did fold. 
And bind it round up in a braid of gold. *** 
Twelve other handmaids, clad in white array, 
Caird the twelve Hours, and daughters of the Day, 
Did help to dress her : there were added more. 
Twelve of the Night, whose eyes were shadowed 

o'er 
With dusky and black veils, lest Vulcan's light. 
Or vapours, should offend their bleared sight, 
When they her linen starch, or else prepare 
Strong distillations to make her fair. 
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These bring her baths and ointments for her eyes, 
And provide cordials 'gainst she shall arise. 
These play on music, and perfume her bed, 
And snuff the candle while she lies to read 
Herself asleep : — thus all assigned unto 
Their several ojQSce, had enough to do. 
And had they twenty times as many beeu, 
They all might be employed about the queen. 
For though they used more reverence than at 

prayer. 
And sat in council upon every hair, 
And every plait and posture of her gown 
Giving observance to each frequent frown ; 
And rather wish'd the state disordered were, 
Than the least implement that she did wear : 
As if, of all, that were the greatest sin. 
And that their fate were fastened to each pin. 
Though their whole life and study were to please. 
Yet such a sullen humour and disease 
Reign'd in her curious eyes, she ever sought. 
And sco^wling look'd where she might find a 

fault. 

Many other passages might have been cited^ 
but I must content myself with referring to 
the poem, from which I have perhaps already 
withheld the reader too long. If my judgment 
err not, and it should find him in a mood to 
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be pleased, he will be grateful to me for intro- 
ducing him to Shakeriey Marmion's beautiful 
Legend. 

I have only to add that the first edition, 
printed in 1637; 4to. has been followed, the 
orthography having been modernized. I owe 
my most sincere thanks to James Boswell, 
Esq. on this and many former occasions, for » 
the obliging readiness with which he has 
allowed me access to the treasures in his 
hands. A second edition of this poem was 
printed in 12mo. in the year 1666, under the 
title of " Cupid's Courtship, or the Celebra- 
tion of a Marriage between the God of Love 
and Psyche." 

BVSHBYy HERTSy 

May 25) 1830. 
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COMMENDATORY VERSES. 



TO HIS WORTHY FRIEND, 

MASTER SHAKERLEY MARMION, 

UPON HIS POEM OF 

CUPID AND PSYCHE. 

To give the world assurance in this cold 
And leaden age, that Love must ne'er be old^ 
Cupid and Psyche thou hast rendered more 
Youthful and fair, than did the age of gold. 
And if the sweetness, they had heretofore^ 
Found least decay, thou dost it now restore 
With large increase; instructing Love to love. 
And in his mistress more affection move. 

In this thy poem ; which thou hadst a pen 
From Love's own wing to write, — powerful above 
His shafts. For thou, some iron-hearts of men, 
Hast made in love with Poesy ; that till then 
Could not discern her beauty, and less see 
Her excellence, as 'tis drawn out by thee, 

In perfect love-lines. Cupid smiles to see \ 
And crowns his mistress with thy poetry. 
Composed of syllables, that kiss more sweet 
Than violets and roses when they meet. 
And we, thine art's just lovers, as we look 
On Cupid kissing Psyche*, kiss thy book. 

RICHARD BROME. 
• Thifl allades to the Frontispiece, by Marshall, in the first edition. 
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TO HIS LOVING FRIEND, 

MR. SHAKERLEY MARMION, 

THE AUTHOR. 

Friend, I bave read thy Poem, full of wit, 

A master-piece, I'll set my seal to it : 

Let judges read, and ignorance be gone; 

'Tis not for vulgar thumbs to sweat upon 

This learned work : thy Muse flies in her place : 

And, eagle-like, looks Phoebus in the face. 

Let those voluminous authors that affect 

Fame, rather great than good, thy worth reject. 

Jewels are small; how nnlike art tbon to those 

That tire out rhyme, and verse, till they trot prose? 

And ride the Muse's Pegasus, poor jade, 

Till he be founder'd ; and make that their trade : 

And to fill up the sufferings of the beast, 

Foot for themselves three hundred miles at least. 

These have no mercy on the paper reams. 

But produce plays, as schoolboys do write themes. 

Thou keep'st thy Muse in breath, and if men wage 

Gold on her head, will better run the stage : 

And 'tis more praise than, hadst thou labour'd in 't. 

To brand the world with twenty such in print. 

FRANCIS TUCKYR. 



COMMENDATORY VERSES. XXXlll 



TO HIS TRUE FRIEND THE AUTHOR, 

MASTER SHAKERLEY MARMION, ETC. 

What need I rack the limbs of my weak Muse, 
To fill a page might serve for better use ? 
Then make some squint-eyM reader censure me 
A flatterer, for justly praising thee? 
It is enough, (and in that causes right 
Many thy former works may boldly fight) 
He for a good one must this piece allow. 
Reads but the title, and thy name below. 

THOMAS NABBES. 
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OF MY WORTHY FRIEND, 

MR. SHAKERLEY MARMTON, 

UPON HIS POEM OF 

CUPID AND PSYCHE. 

LovB and the soul are two tbingsi, both divine, 

And now thy task, dear friend, which once was mine. 

What I writ was dramatical; thy Muse 

Was in an epic strain, which they still use, 

Who write heroic poems. Thine is such, 

Which when I read, I could not praise too much. 

The Argument is high, and not within 

Their shallow reach to catch, who hold no sin 

To tax what they conceive not; the best minds 

Judge trees by fruit, not by their leaves and rinds. 

And such can find (full knowledge having gainM) 

In leaden fables, golden truths contained. 

Thy subjects of that nature, a sublime 

And weighty rapture, which being cloth'd in rhyme, 

Carries such sweetness with % as hadst thou sung 

Unto Apollo's harp, being newly strung. 

These, had they issued from another^s pen, 

A stranger, and unknown to me, I then 

Could not have been so pleased : but from a friend, 

Where I might envy, I must now commend. 

And glad I am this fair course thou hast run, 

Unvex'd to see myself so far outdone. 

^wixt intimates, who mutual love profess. 

More 's not requir'd, and mine could show no less. 

THOMAS HEYWOOD. 



THE ARGUMENT. 

There were inhabitant in a certain city, a king 
and queen, who had three daughters ; the elder 
two of a moderate and mean beauty, but the 
youngest was of so curious, so pleasing a feature, 
and exact symmetry of body, that men esteemed 
her generally a goddess, and the Venus of the 
eartli. Her sisters being happily married to 
their desires and dignities, she only, out of a 
superexcellency of perfection, became rather the 
subject of adoration than love. Venus conceiving 
an offence, and envious of her good parts, incites 
Cupid to a revenge, and severe vindication of 
his mother's honour. Cupid, like a fine archer, 
coming to execute his mother's design, falls in 
love with the maid, and wounds himself. Apollo, 
by Cupid's subornation, adjudges her in mar- 
riage to a serpent. Upon which, like Andro- 
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meda, she is left chained to a rock, her marriage 
being celebrated rather with funeral obsequies 
than hymeneal solemnities. In this miserable 
afiright she is borne far away by the west wind 
to a goodly fair house, whose wealth and state- 
liness no praise can determine. Her husband 
in the deadness and solitude of night did oft- 
times enjoy her, and as he entered in obscurity, 
so he departed in silence, without once making 
himself known unto her. Thus she continued 
for a long season, being only waited upon by the 
ministery of tlie winds and voices. Her sisters 
came every day to seek and bewail her; and 
though her husband did with many threats pro- 
hibit her the sight of them, yet natural affection 
prevailed above conjugal duty; for she never 
ceased with tears to solicit him, till he had per- 
mitted their access. They no sooner arrived, 
but instantly corrupt her, and with wicked coun- 
sel deprave her understanding, infusing a belief 
that she had married and did nightly embrace a 
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true serpent ; nor are they yet contented to turn 
the heaven of her security into the hell of sus- 
picion, but with many importunities proceed, 
exhorting her to kill him, which she also assents 
unto : thus credulity proves the mother of deceit, 
and curiosity the stepmother of safety. Having 
thus prepared for his destruction, the scene is. 
altered, and she acts the tragedy of her own 
happy fortunes; for coming with an intent to 
mischief him, so soon as the light had discovered 
what he was, she falls into an extremity of love 
and passion, being altogether ravished with his 
beauty and habiliments; and while she kisses 
him with as little modesty as care, the burning 
lamp drops upon his shoulder, whereupon her 
husband furiously awakes, and having with many 
expostulations abandoned her falsehood, scorns 
and forsakes her. The maid, after a tedious 
pilgrimage to regain his love and society, Ceres 
and Juno having both repulsed her, freely at the 
last offers up herself to Venus, where, through 
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her injunctions and imperious commands, she is 
coarsely entreated, and set to many hard and 
grievous tasks ; as first, the separation of several 
grains, with the fetching of the Stygian water, 
and the Golden Fleece, and the hox of heauty 
from Proserpine : all which, hy divine assistance, 
^being performed, she is reconciled, and in the 
presence of all the gods married to her husband. 
The wedding is solemnized in Heaven. 



THE MYTHOLOGY: 

OR, 

EXPLANATION OF THE ARGUMENT. 

By the City is meant the World ; hy the King 
and Queen, God and Nature; by the two elder 
Sisters, the Flesh and the Will ; by the last, the 
Soul, which is the most beautifnl, and the young- 
est, since she is infused after the body is fa* 
shioned. Venus, by which is understood Lust, 
is feigned to envy her, and stir up Cupid, which 
is Desire, to destroy her; but because Desire 
has equal relation both to Good and Evil, he is 
here brought in to love the Soul, and to be 
joined with her, whom also he persuades not to 
see his face, that is, not to learn his delights 
and vanities : for Adam, though he were naked, 
yet he saw it not, till he had eaten of the Tree 
of Concupiscence. And whereas she is said to 
bum him with the despumation of the Lamp ; by 
that is understood, that she vomits out the flames 
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" Psyche," says one, " you are a mother grown, 
Methinks your womb like a full rose is blown. 
O ! what a mass of comfort will accrue 
Unto our friends and family from you ? 
Certs this your child, if it be half so fair 
As is the mother, must be Cupid's heir/' 
Thus they with flatteries, and with many a smile, 
Pretending false affection, her beguile ; 
And she out of her innocence, poor maid, 
Gave easy credit unto all they said : 
And too too kind, to a fair chamber led, 
Where with celestial dainties she them fed. 
She speaks but to the lute, and straight it hears ; 
She calls for raptures, and they swell their ears. 
All sorts of music sound, with many a lay. 
Yet none was present seen, to sing or play. 
But as no mirth is pleasant to a dull 
And heavy soul, no less, they that are full 
Of canker'd malice, all delight disdain, 
But what does nourish their beloved pain. 
So that no gifts nor price might mollify. 
Nor no rewards nor kindness qualify 
Their hardened hearts, but still they are on fire, 
To sound her through, and make a strict inquire 
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CUPID AND PSYCHE. 



BOOK THE FIRST. 



THE FIRST SECTION. 

X RUTH says of old, andtwe must owe that truth 

Unto tradition, when the world in youth, 

Which was the golden age, brought forth the pen. 

Love and the Muses, which since gaye to men 

Inheritance of fame, for these began 

At once, and were all coetanean. 

A happy season, when the air was clear; 

No sickness nor infection did appear, 

B 
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Yoa much dissemble, or you have forgot 

His form, and function, or you know them not.' 

Then with the pressure of her eyes, she freed 

One tear from prison, and did thus proceed : 

" Psyche, we grieve, and pity you, that thus 

Are grown so careless and incurious 

Of what you ought to fear: you think yourself 

Much happy in your husband, and your pelf. 

But are deceived ; for we that watch. 

And at each opportunity do catch. 

To satisfy our doubts, for truth have found. 

Both by his crawling footsteps on the ground, 

And by report of neighbouring husbandmen. 

That have espied him flying from his den, 

When he to them most hideously has yelFd, 

From his huge throat, with blood and poison swelPdy 

That this your husband is of serpent breed. 

Either of Cadmus' or of Hydra's seed. 

Call but the Pythian oracle to mind. 

That you to such hard destiny assigned ; 

And think not all your art, or policy. 

Can cancel his prophetical decree. 

Let not his monster's usage for awhile. 

Your soul of just suspicion beguile. 
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And harmony of the spheres, it might not dare 

With her for face and feature to compare. 

Zeuxis the painter, who to draw one piece, 

SurveyM the choicest virg^ins of all Greece, 

Had rested here, his art, without this stir, 

Might have been bounded and confinM in her. 

LfOok how the spiced fields in Autumn smell. 

And rich perfumes that in Arabia dwell; 

Such was her fragrant sweetness. The sun's bird, 

The Phoenix, fled far of, and was afeard 

To be seen near, lest she his pride should quell, 

Or make him seem a common spectacle. 

Nor did the painted peacock once presume 

Within her presence to display his plume. 

Nor rose nor lily durst their silks unfold. 

But shut their leaves up like the marigold. 

They all had been ill-favonr*d, she alone 

Was judg'd the mistress of perfection. 

Her fame spread far abroad, and thither brought 

Thousands, that gazing worshipped her, and thought 

The goddess, whom the green-fac'd sea had bred, 

And dew of foaming waves had nourished; 

Venus herself, regardless of her honour. 

Did live with mortals : — whosoe'er look'd on her, 
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Even most profane, did think she was divine, 
And grudged not to do worship to her shrine. 
For this cause Venus* temples were defac'd. 
Her sacrifice and ceremonies rac'd ; 
Her widow'd altars in cold ashes mourn'd, 
Her images uncrowned, her groves deformed : 
Her rites were all polluted with contempt, 
For none to Paphos nor Cytheros went. 
This maid was sole ador'd : — Venus, dispieas*d, 
Might in this virgin only be appeas'd. 
The people in the street to her would bow, 
And as she pass'd along would garlands strow. 
Venus at this conceived a jealous ire, 
(For heavenly minds burn with an earthly fire) 
And spake with indignation, '' What, shall I, 
Mother of elements, and loftiest sky ; 
Beginner of the world, parent of Nature, 
Partake mine honour with an earthly creature ? 
Shall silly girls, destined to death and fate. 
My high-born name and style contaminate? 
In vain did then the Phrygian shepherd g^ve 
The ball to me, when three of us did strive 
Who should excel in beauty, and all stood 
Naked before the boy, to tempt his blood ; 
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When they, with royal gifts, sought to beguile 

His judgment, I ailur'd him with a smile. 

But this usurper of my dignities, 

Shall have but little cause to boast the prize.'' 

With that she call'd her rash and winged child, 

Arm*d with bow, torch and quiver; that is wild 

With mischief, he that with his evil ways' 

Corrupts all public discipline, and strays 

Through chambers in the night, and with false beams. 

Or with his stinging arrows, or with dreams. 

Tempts unto lust, and does no good at all : 

This Child, I say, did Venus to her call. 

And stirs him up with words malicious. 

That was by nature too licentious: 

For bringing him where Psyche dwelt, for so 

This maid was calFd, she there unfolds her woe, 

And emulous tale : ** Cupid," quoth she, " my stay. 

My only strength and power, whose boundless sway, 

Contemns the thunder of my father Jove, 

I here intreat thee by thy mother's love. 

Those wounding sweets, and sweet wounds of thy 

quiver. 
And honey burnings of thy torch, deliver 
My soul from grief, revenge me on this maid, 
And all her boasted beauty see decayed ; 
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Or else strike her in love with one so poor, 

So miserably lost, stripped of all store 

Of means or virtue ; so deform'd of limb, 

That none in all the world may equal him/' 

To move her son, no flattering words she spar'd, 

But breath'd on him with kisses, long and hard : 

This done, she hastes to the next ebbing shore, 

And with her rosy feet insulting o'er 

The submiss waves, a dolphin she bestrides, 

And on the utmost billows proudly rides. 

A troop of Tritons were straight sounding heard, 

And rough Portumnus with his mossy beard, 

Salacia heavy with her fishy train, 

And Nereus* daughters came to entertain 

The sea-born goddess ; some played on a shell. 

Some with their garments labour*d to expel 

The scorching heat, and sunshine from her face. 

And other some did hold a looking-glass: 

All these in triumph by the dolphin swam, 

And followed Venus to the ocean. 

Psyche the while, in this great height of bliss. 
Yet reaps no fruit of all her happiness. 
For neither king, nor prince, nor potentate. 
Nor any durst attempt her for a mate. 
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Bat as a polish'd pictare ber admire. 

And in that admiration cease desire : 

Her sisters both, wbose moderate beauty none 

Did much despise, nor mnch contemplate on. 

Were to their if ishes happily contracted, 

And by two kings espoas'd« Psyche distracted 

Because she had no lover, pensiye sate 

In mind and body, and began to hate, 

And curse that beauty, and esteem at nought. 

Which, but was excellent, had no other fault. 

Cupid now in a causeless rage was gone 

To whet lus arrows on a bloody stone. 

As if he were t' encounter with some main 

Monster, like Python, by Apollo slain ; 

Or Jove, or Titan lame, or once again 

Draw the pale moon down to the Latraian den ; 

Or with LoYc's fire great Pluto to annoy, 

For these were works of labour, and the boy 

Was ignorant, bow matters would succeed, 

Or what the fate of Beauty had decreed. 

Therefore he filed his arrows sharp and small, 

To pierce whatever they should meet withal ; 

And vow'd, if cause were, he his shafts would shiver 

'Gainst Psyche's breast, and empty all his quiver. 
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Themis a goddess, whom great JoTe had sent 
Into the world, for good or punishment, 
As justice should require, when she did hear 
Cupid so proudly boast, again did swear, 
That she his haughty malice would abate, 
And turn the edge both of his shafts and hate. 
And having thus disarmed him, ten to one, 
Would change his fury to affection. 
A clap of thunder all about them shook. 
To ratify what Themis undertook. 
Then both together went, and entering, found 
Fair Psyche, with her looks lixM on the ground. 
Honour and modesty, with equal grace, 
Simplicity and truth smiFd in her face ; 
But rising up, there shot from either eye 
Such beamSy as did Love*s senses stupify. 
And as in this distraction he did stand, 
He let his arrows fall out of his hand : 
Which Themis, laughing, took, and thence conve; 
Whilst Cupid minded nothing but the maid. 
Then did he cry amazM, " What fence is here? 
Beauty and Virtue have no other sphere; 
Her brow's a castle, and each lip a fort, 
Where thousand armed deities resort 
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And bad her soul within bis body stay'd, 

Till he therein his virtues had conveyed, 

And all pollution would from thence remove, 

Then, after all, her thoughts had been of love ; 

But since she could not both of them retain, 

She restored his, and took her own again : 

Sorry, that she was forc'd it to transfer. 

And wish'd, though dead, that he might live in her. 

Then in one hand she held the emulous light. 

And in the other took the sword, so bright 

As 'twould her beauty and the fire outshine, 

And she thus arm'd, became more masculine. 

But when, by friendship of the lamp, her eye 

Had made a perfect true discovery 

Of all was in the room, what did she see ? 

Object of love, wonder of deity I 

The god of Love himself, Cuptd the fair. 

Lie sweetly sleeping in his golden hair : 

At this so heavenly sight, the lampy spire 

Increased his flames, and burnt more pure, and higher. 

The very senseless sacrilegious steel. 

Did a strong virtue from his presence feel, 

Which tum'd the edge; poor Psyche, all amaz'd, 

With joy and wonder on his beauty gaz'd. 
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See, and be satisfy'd for all my sin, 

^is not one place that I am pained in, 

My arrow's venom is dispersed round. 

And beaaty's sign is potent in each woond.*' 

Thus he with pity did himself deplore. 

For never pity enter'd him before. 

Ill as he was, he took his flight, and came 

Unto the palace of the Sun, whose flame 

Was far inferior to what Cupid felt; 

And said, " Dear Phoebus, if I still have dealt 

Like a true friend, and stood thee in some stead. 

When thou for love didst like a shepherd feed 

Admetus' cattle, now thine help impart ; 

'Tis not for physic, though I'm sick at heart, 

That I implore, but through thy skill divine 

The fairest Psyche for my wife assign/' 

Phoebus assents, and did not long delay 

To make it good by a prophetic way: 

Her father fearing for the injury 

Offered to Venus' sacred deity, 

Consults the Delphic oracle, who thus 

Expounds his mind in terms ambiguous. 
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THE ORACLE. 

Your daughter bring to a steep mountain spire, 
Invested with a funeral attire ; 
Expect no good, but bind her to a stake. 
No mortal wight her for a wife shall take: 
But a huge venom* d serpent, that does fly 
With speckled wings, above the starry sky, 
And down again, — does the whole earth molest 
With fire, and sword, and all kind <f unrest. 
So great in malice, and so strong in might, 
HuU keaven and hell do tremhU at his flight. 

The king affrighted what this speech should ween, 
Goes slow and sadly home unto his queen ; 
Both ponder in their mind the strange prediction. 
Whether it were a riddle or a fiction, 
What gloss it might endure, and what pretence. 
Whether a verbal or a mystic sense. 
Which cast about in vain, they both bewail 
Their daughter's chance, but grief cannot prevail, 
But that she must fulfil the Delphic doom. 
Or worser plagues are threaten'd in the room. 
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And now the pitchy torches lighted are^ 
And for her fatal marriage they prepare; 
Songs are to howlings turn'd, bright fire to fume, 
And pleasant music to the Lydian tune : 
For Hymen's saffron weed, that should adorn 
Young blushing brides, Psyche is forc'd to mourn, 
And for her mourning a black mantle wears, 
With which she gently wipes away her tears. 
Thus all the city wait her in sad wise, 
Not to her wedding, but her obsequies. 
But whilst her parents vain excuses make, 
And vain delays, thus Psyche them bespake: 
" Why do you thus with deep-fetch*d sighs perplex 
Your most unhappy age ? why do you vex 
Your spirit, which is mine, and thus disgrace 
With fruitless tears your venerable face? 
Why do 3'ou tear your hair, and beat your breast? 
Are these the hopeful issues, and the blessed 
Rewards for beauty ? — then ought you lament. 
When all the city, with a joined consent. 
Did style me the new Venus, and ascribed 
Those honours which to mortals are deny'd. 
Twas your ambition first pluck'd on my shame, 
I see and feel my ruin in her name : 
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'Tis now too late, we suffer under those 

Deep wounds of envy which the gods impose ; 

Where is the rock? why do you linger so? 

Lead hence, methinks I long to undergo 

This happy marriage, and I long to see 

My noble husband, whatsoe'er he be : 

Into his arms, O let me soon be hurlM, 

That's born for the destruction of the world/' 

This said, each stander-by with hang'd-down head, 

And mournful pomp, the virgin followed ; 

And to the place prefixed her arms they tie. 

Then howling forth a doleful elegy. 

Depart from her in tears, wishing from far 

Some winged Perseus might deliver her. 

Psyche affrighted thus, and they all gone, 

A gentle gale of wind came posting on. 

Who with his whispers having charm'd her fears. 

The maid asleep on his soft bosom bears. 

This wind is called Zephyrus, whose mild 

And fruitful birth gets the young Spring with child, 

Filling her womb with such delicious heat, 

As breeds the blooming rose and violet. 

Him Cupid for his delicacy chose. 

And did this amorous task on him impose, 
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He buckled on his wingps, away to fly ; 
And had she not caught hold apon his thigh, 
And hang, as an appendix of his flight, 
He questionless had vanished from her sight. 
But ^ when men are in deep rivers drown'd, 
And ta*en up dead, have their close fingers found 
Clasping the weeds ; so, though her arms were racked 
With her more body's weight, and sinews crackM, 
To follow him through the forc'd element: 
Yet held she fast, until he did relent. 
And his ambitious wings *gan downward steer, 
And stoop to earth, with a mild cancileer. 
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THE FOURTH SECTION. 

Thus lighted on the earth, be took her wrist, 

And wrung H bard, and did her hands antwist; 

And having freed himself, he flew on high, 

Unto a cypress tree, that grew thereby, 

And on the utmost branches being sate, 

He did the matter thus capitulate : 

" Was it for this indeed, for this reward, 

Thou silly girl, that I should disregard 

My mothers vows, her tears, her flatteries? 

When she, with all the power she might devise, 

Provok'd me to thy hurt, and thee assigned 

In marriage, to a groom of some base kind, 

And lowest rank, had not my too much haste 

Redeemed thy shame, and my own worth disgrac'd ; 

Was it for this I did thy plagues remove. 

To pain myself? strike mine own heart in love, 

With mine own shaft, that after all this gear, 

I should no better than a beast appear? 

For this, wouldst thou cut off my head, which bore 

Those eyes, that did thy beauty so adore ? 
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And yet thou know'st, ungrateful wretch, how I 
Did with my fears, thy mischiefs still imply, 
And every day my cautions did renew, 
The breath of which thou must for ever rue : 
And each of these thy sisters, that were guide 
To thy ill act, shall dearly it abide. • 
Yet will I punish thee no other way 
But only this, I will for ever stray 
Far from thy sight ;'* — and having said so, fled, 
Whilst she, to hear this news, lay almost dead : 
Yet prostrate on the ground, her eyes up cast. 
Tied to his winged speed ; until at last. 
She could no more discern: as Dido, then, 
Or Ariadne, by some poet's pen, 
Are feign'd to grieve ; whose artful passions flow 
In such sweet numbers, as they make their woe 
Appear delightful, telling how unkind 
Their lovers stole away, and the same wind 
That blew abroad their faith and oaths before, 
Then fiird their sails, and how the troubled shore 
Answered the lady's groans ; so Psyche faints, 
And beats her breast with pitiful complaints. 

There ran a river near, whose purling streams, 
Hyperion oft did with his golden beams 
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Delight to gild; and as it fled along, 

The pleasant mnrmurs, mix'd with the sweet song 

Of aged swans, detained the frequent ear 

Of many a nymph, which did inhabit there. 

Poor Psyche thither went, and from the brim, 
In sad despair, threw herself headlong in. 
The river's god; whether 'twere oat of fear. 
Duty, or love, or honour, he did bear 
Her husband ; or lest her spilt blood should stain 
His crystal current, threw her up again : 
But it is thought he would not let her sink, 
'Cause Cupid ofttimes would descend to drink. 
Or wash him in the brook, and when he came 
To cool his own heat, would the flood inflame. 
Pan at that time sat playing on a reed. 
Whilst his rough goats did on the meadows feed. 
And with intentive eyes observed all 
That to the fairest Psyche did befal ; 
Who seeing her thus piteously distressed, 
He fan to take her up, and did the best 
He could to comfort her ; " Fair maid," says he, 
" Though I a rustic, and a shepherd be. 
Scorn not for that my counsel, and advice ; 
Nor let my trade become my prejudice. 
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For, by the benefit of time well spent, 

I am endued with long experiment : 

And if I do conjecture it aright. 

The cause of all this phrensy and despite, 

Which your sad looks and paleness db imply, 

With other signs in physiognomy. 

By which wise men the truth of art do proYe, 

And know the state of minds ; you are in love. 

Now list to me, and do not with fond haste 

The sacred oil of your life's taper waste : 

Use no sinister means to hasten on. 

But labour to adjourn destruction, 

Cast not away yourself by too much grief. 

But courage take; for care is beauty's thief: 

Cupid I know, whose humour is to strive. 

Then yield, then stay, then play the fugitive. 

Be not dismayed for that, but show your duty. 

And above all things do not spoil your beauty; 

He's delicate, and wanton, prayers may win. 

And fair demeanour may re-merit him. 

These are the medicines I would have you choose, 

To cure your mind's health, and redress abuse.'' 

She gave him thanks, then rose from where she lay, 

And having done obeisance went her way ; 
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Thence did she wander on with weary feet, 

And neither traclc nor passenger coald meet. 

Until at length she foand a kingly road, 

Which led nnto a palace, where abode 

Her eldest sister. Psyche entered in, 

Then sent up news, how one of her near kin 

Was come to ^isit her ; return being made. 

Psyche was brought before her, each invade 

The other with embraces, and fulfil 

A tedious scene of counterfeit good will. 

But when they had discoursed awhile together. 

She ask'd Psyche the cause that brought her thither? 

Who did recount the passages, and tell, 

In order, all the story that befel, 

Which by degrees had ruinM her, — and laid 

The blame on their lewd counsel, that betrayed 

Her innocent soul, and her firm faith misled, 

To murder her dear husband in his bed. 

She told how she his certain death decreed. 

And how she rose to execute the deed : 

She told, how like a lioness she far*d. 

And like an armed fury, how she stared; 

Or like a blazing comet in the air. 

With fire and sword, and with dishevell'd hair. 
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She told the troable, and epitasis, 

When she beheld his metamorphosis: 

A spectacle, that ravish'd her with joy, 

A serpent turn'd into a lovely boy, 

Whose young, smooth face might speak him boy or 

maid — 
Cupid himself in a soft slumber laid ; 
She told too of the drop of scalding oil 
That burnt his shoulder, and the heavy coil 
He kept, when be awak'd, caus'd by the smart ; 
And how he chid, and how at last did part : 
And, for revenge, had threatened in her stead 
To make her sisters partners of his bed, 
And 'twixt each word she let a tear down fall. 
Which stopped her voice, and made it musical. 

Thus Psyche, at the last, finished her story, 
Seasoned with sharp grief, and sweet oratory, 
Which was as long by her relation made. 
As might have served to stuff an Uiade. 
Such as iEneas unto Dido told. 
Full of adventures, strange and manifold. 

Her sister, by her looks, great joy did show, 
Kesolv'd in that, she did her husband know ; 
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And therefore heard her out with much applause. 
And gave great heed, but chiefly to that clause 
Where 'twas declared, that he her pomp and state 
To one of her own sisters would translate. 
Whence gathering that herself might be his bride, 
She sweird with lust, with envy, and with pride; 
And in this heat of passion did transcend 
The rock, where Zephyrus used to attend 
To waft her up and down, and there call'd on 
Him, that had :ow forsook his station. 
Yet through the vanity of hope made blind, 
Though then there blew a contrary wind. 
Invoking Cupid that he would receive 
Her for bis spouse, she did herself bequeath 
Unto a fearful precipice, and threw 
Her body headlong down, w;hose weight it drew 
Towards the centre ; for, without support, 
All heavy matter thither will resort. 
In this her fall, the hard stones by the way 
Did greet her limbs with a discourteous stay. 
Bruising her in that manner, that she died, 
As if that she her jury had denied. 
Her younger sister missing thus the chief 
Co-partner of her sorrows, pin'd for grief. 

D2 
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This craggy rock did overlook the sea. 
Where greedy Neptune had eat in a bay, 
And undermining it much ground did win, 
Where silver-footed Thetis riding in 
Upon a bridled dolphin, did explore, 
And ev'ry tide her arms stretched on the shore, 
Searching each creek and cranny to augment 
The confines of her waf ry regiment 

Whilst here she sat within a pearly chair, 
And round her all the sea-gods did repair; 
To whom her laws she did prescribe by hap, 
The mangled corpse fell full into her lap. 
Thetis, that once a child herself had borne, 
Seeing so fair a body foully torn. 
And bleeding fresh, judging some ravisher 
Had done this injury, she did confer 
About the cure, and there were many found 
Whose trade in surgery could heal a wound, 
But none that might restore to life again. 
Such was the envy of the gods : for when 
The scattered limbs of chaste Hippolitus, 
Were re-inspir'd by ^sculapius. 
And by his art's command together came. 
And every bone and joint (ut into frame; 
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That none with emalous skill should dare the Hke, 

Jove him to hell did with his thunder strike. 

But though she could not by her power control 

The Fates' decree, to reunite the soul ; 

Into another shape she made it pass, 

A doctrine held by old Pythagoras: 

For stripping off her clothes, she made her skin 

To wear a soft and plumy coffering; 

Her grisly nose was hardened to a bill, 

And at each finger's end grew many a quill ; 

Her arms to pennons tnmM, and she in all 

Changed to a fowl, which men a sea-gnll call : 

A bird of evil nature, and set on 

Much mischief, to whose composition 

A g^eat part of her former malice went. 

And was the principal ingredient. 

For being thus transfigured, straight she swam 

Into the bottom of the ocean, 

Where Neptune kept his court, and pressing near 

To Venus* seat, she whispered her i' the ear, 

How that her son lay desperately griev'd, 

Sick of a burn he lately had received : 

And many by that means at her did scoff, 

And her whole family was ill spoken of. 
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For whilst that she herself tbas liy'd reclase. 

And be his close adulteries did use : 

No sport or pleasure, no delight or grace. 

Friendship or marriage, could find any place. 

In love no pledge, no harmony in life. 

But every where confusion was, and strife. 

Thus the vile bird maliciously did prate. 

And Cupid's credit did calumniate. 

Venus replied, impatient and hot, 

'* What, has my good son then a mistress got? 

Which of the Nymphs or Muses is his joy? 

Who has inveigled the ingenious boy? 

Which of the Hours, or of the Graces all?" 

" None of these,'' said the bird, *^ but men her call 

Psyche." So soon as Venus heard her nanf d, 

O! how with indignation she exclaim'd: 

" What, my own beauty's rival, is it she? 

That plant, that sucker of my dignity. 

And I his bawd?" With these words she ascended 

To the seas superficies, where attended 

Her doves both ready harness'd, up she got, 

And flew to Paphos in her chariot. 

The Graces came about her, and in haste 

What the rough seas or rude winds had misplac'd. 
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Did recompose with art and studious care, 

• 

CombiDg the cernle drops from her loose hair, 
Which, dry*d with rosy powder, they did fold. 
And bind it round up in a braid of gold. 
These wait about her person still, and pass 
Their judgment on her, equal with her glass. 

These are the only critics that debate 
All beauty, and all fashions arbitrate : 
These temper her ceruse, and paint, and limn 
Her face with oil, and put her in her trim : 
Twelve other handmaids, clad in white array, 
Caird the twelve Hours, and daughters of the Day, 
Did help to dress her : there were added more, 
Twelve of the night, whose eyes were shadow'd o'er 
With dusky and black veils, lest Vulcan's light, 
Or vapours, should offend their bleared sight, 
When they her linen starch, or else prepare 
^Strong distillations to make her fair. 
These bring her baths and ointments for her eyes. 
And provide cordials Against she shall arise. 
These play on music, and perfume her bed. 
And snuff the candle while she lies to read 
Herself asleep : thus aU, assigned unto 
Xbeir several office, had enough to do. 
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And had they twenty times as many been, 

They all might be employM about the qneen. 

For though they us'd more reverence than at prayer, 

And sat in council upon every hair, 

And every plait and posture of her gown, 

Giving observance to each frequent frown ; 

And rather wished the state disordered were, 

Than the least implement that she did wear: 

As if, of all, that were the greatest sin, 

And that their fate were fastened to each pin. * 

Though their whole life and study were to please. 

Yet such a sullen humour and disease 

Reign'd in her curious eyes, she ever sought. 

And scowling looked, where she might find a fault; 

Yet felt she no distemper from the care 

Of other business, nor did any dare 

To interpose or put into her mind 

A thought of any either foe or friend, 

Receipt or payment, but they all were bent 

To place each jewel and each ornament. 

And when that she was dress'd, and all was done, 

Then she began to think upon her son ; 

And being absent spake of him at large. 

And laid strong aggravations to his charge : 

4 
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She ripp'd her wroDgs up, how she had pass'd by, 
In hope of Amendment, many an injury ; 
Yet nothing coald reclaim his stubborn spleen, 
And wanton looseness, though she still had been 
Indulgent to him, as they all did know. 
She talk'd too of the duty children owe 
Unto their parents, and did much complain, 
Since she had bore and bred him up with pain, 
Now for requital had received offence ; 
And sorely tax'd his disobedience. 
Then ask'd the Graces if they could disclose 
Where his new haunts were, and his rendezvous ; 
For she had trusted them to overlook, 
As guardians, and to guide, as with a hook. 
His straggling nature ; and they had done ill 
To slack their hand, and leave him to his will ; 
Who, as she said, was a weak child, and none 
Being near, might soon into much mischief run. 
They blushing smile, and thus allege, '* Since she, 
His mother, could not rule him, how can we 
That are but servants ? whom he does despise. 
And brandishes his torch against our eyes. 
And in defiance threats what he will do, 
Upon the least distaste, to shoot us through.'' . 

d3 
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When Venus heard how the world stood in awe 
Of her sou's desperate valour, and no law 
Might curb his fierceness, flattery nor force 
Prevail, she then resolved upon a course, 
With open libels, and with hue and cry, 
To publish to the world his infamy : 
And therefore caused in every town and street. 
And in all trivial places where ways meet. 
In these words, or the like, upon each post, 
A chartel to be fix'd that he was lost. 

The wanton Cupid f other day 
Did from his mother Venus stray. 
Great pains she took, but all in vain, 
How to get her son again: 
For since the boy if sometimes blind. 
He his oum way cannot find. 
If any one can fetch him in. 
Or take him captive in a gin. 
And bring her word, she for this 
Will reward him with a kiss* 
That you the felon may descry. 
These are signs to know him by: 
His skin is red with many a stain 
Of lovers, which by him were slain ; 
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Or else it is the fatal doom, 

Which fbretels of storms to come : 

Though he seem naked to the eye. 

His mind is cloth' d with subtlety; 

Sweet speech he uses, and soft smiles. 

To entice where he beguiles : 

His words are gentle as the air. 

But trust him not, though he speak fair. 

And confirm it with an oath. 

He is fierce and cruel both; 

He is hold and careless too. 

And will play as wantons do: 

But when you think the sport is past. 

It turns to earnest at the last. 

His evil nature none can tame, 

For neither reverence nor shame 

Are in his looks: his curled hair 

Hangs like nets for to ensnare : 

His hands, though weak and slender, strike 

Age and sexes all alike ; 

And when he list, will make his nest 

In their marrow or their breast: 

Those poisoned darts shot from his how. 

Hurt gods above, and men below. 
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His left hand hears a burning torch, 
Whose flame the very same will scorch; 
And not hell itself is free 
From this imp's impiety. 
The wounds he makes no salve can cure ; 
Then if you catch him, bind him sure: 
Take no pity, though he cry. 
Or laugh, or smile, or seem to die. 
And for his ransom would deliver 
His arrows and his painted quiver ; 
Refuse them all, for they are such 
That will bum where'er they touch. 

When this edict was openly declared, 

And Venus' importunity, none dar'd 

To be so much of counsel as to hide, 

And not reveal where Cupid did abide. 

There was an old nymph of the Idalian grove, 

Grandchild to Faune, a Dryad, whom great Jove 

Had ravished in her youth, and for a fee, 

In recompense of her virginity. 

Did make immortal, and with wisdom fill, 

And her endowed with a prophetic skill, 

And knowledge of all herbs ; she could apply 

To every grief a perfect remedy, 
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Were it in mind, or body, and was sage, 
And weighty in her counsel, to assuage 
Any disease ; she had the government 
Of the whole palace, and was president 
Of all the nymphs, for Venus did commit 
Such power, to do whatever she thought fit. 
She at that time dress'd Cupid for his smart. 
And would have hid his shame with all her heart ; 
But that she fear'd her mistress to displease. 
If it should after, chance the Dryades 
Betray'd her : therefore she durst do no other, 
But to send private word unto his mother. 
Where her son was, and how he hid his head, 
And groaning lay upon his mother's bed. 
Soon as this news was brought her, Venus went. 
Blown with the wind, and her own discontent, 
And there began to scold, and rail, before 
She did arrive within the chamber door. 

'^ Are these things honest, which I hear,'* says she, 
** And suiting with our fame and pedigree? 
Seducing trifler, have you set at large 
Mine enemy, whom I gave up in charge. 
That thou shouldst captivate, and set on fire, 
With sordid, but unquenchable desire ? 
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But since, that thou might'st the more stubborn prove, 

Hast fetter'd her unto thyself in love; 

Seems you presume, that you are only he, 

The chick of the white hen, and still must be. 

And I, by reason of my age, quite done, 

Cannot conceive, nor bear another son. 

Yes, know I can, and for thy more disgrace, 

I will adopt another in thy place. 

I'll take away that wicked stuff, with which 

Thou dost abuse thy betters, and bewitch 

Each age and sex, and not without delight, 

Thine uncle Mars and thine own mother smite. 

Then bum those arms, which were ordain'd to do 

Better exploits than thou employ'st them to. 

For thou wast ever from thy youth untoward, 

And dost, without all reverence or regard. 

Provoke thy elders ; but, Jove ! here I wish 

I ne'er may eat of a celestial dish, 

Unless I turn this triumph to offence, 

This sweet to sour, this sport to penitence. 

But I thus scorned, whither shall I fly ? 

There is a matron call'd Sobriety, 

Whom I have oft offended, through his vain 

Luxurious riot, yet I must complain 
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To her, and at her hands expect the full 
Of my revenge; she shall his quiver pull, 
Unhead his arrows, and his bow unstring, 
Put oat his torch, and then away it fling. 
Hi$ golden locks with nectar all imbru'd, 
Which I from mine own bosom have bedew'd ; 
His various wings, the rainbow never yet 
Was In such order, nor such colours set ; 
She shall, without remorse, both cut and pare. 
And every feather clip, and every hair. 
And then, and not till then, it shall suffice 
That I have done my wrongs this sacrifice.*' 

Thus full of choler did she Cupid threat. 
And having eas'd her mind did back retreat. 
But making haste, with this distemper*d look, 
Ceres and Juno both she overtook : 
Who seeing her with such a troubled brow, 
Did earnestly demand the manner how 
She came so vex*d, and who had power to shroud 
Her glorious beauty in so black a cloud. 
** You cannot choose but hear," Venus reply'd, 
'* How I have been abus'd on every side : 
First, when my limping husband me beset, 
And caught Mars and myself both in his net. 
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And then exposM us naked to the eyes 
Of heaven, and the whole bench of deities. 
Tis a known tale, and to make up the jest, 
One god, less supercilious than the rest, 
Told Mars, if those his fetters made him sweat, 
He would endure the burthen and the heat. 
Time wore out this disgrace, but now your art 
Must drive another sorrow from my heart: 
And if you love me, use your best of skill 
To seek out Psyche, she hath done this ill : 
Cupid, my son, has chose her for his spouse, 
That is the only plague unto my house." 

" Lady," said they, " alack, what hurt is done, 
Or crime in this committed by your son ? 
Is this a cause fit to provoke your spite, 
T' impugn his sports, and hinder his delight ? 
What imputation on your house were laid. 
Though he should set his fancy on a maid ? 
You may allow his patent for to pass, 
That he may love a blithe and bonny lass. 
What ! you forget that he is well in years. 
And 'tis a comfort to you that he bears 
His age so well ; therefore you must not pry 
Into his actions so narrowly. 
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ith what justice can yoa disapprove 
in your son, which in yourself yoa love ? 
t that seeds of love by you be sown 
lers' hearts, and banished from your own? 
lave an interest in all that's his ; 
prais'd for good, both blam'd for what's amiss, 
mber too you are his mother dear, 
wise, and must give way.'' Thus they for fear 
ipid's arrows did him patronize. 
Tenus, scorning that her injuries 
no more pitied, her swift doves did reign, 
x>ok her way towards the sea again. 
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THE FIRST SECTION. 

Jl 8YCHE this while wander'd the world about 
With yarious errors to find Cupid out. 
Hoping, although no matrimonial way, 
Or beauty's force his anger might allay. 
Yet prayers and duty sometimes do abate, 
And humble service him propitiate. 
She traveird forth, until at length she found 
A pleasant plain, with a fair temple crown'd ; 
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Then to herself she said, ** Ah, who can tell 
Whether or no my husband there do dwell?" 
And with this thought she goes directly on, 
Led with blind hope and with devotion : 
Then enf ring in, she to the altar bended. 
And there performM her orisons ; which ended, 
Casting her eyes about, she did espy 
A world of instruments for husbandry. 
As forks, and hooks, and rakes, sickles and scythes, 
Garlands, and shears, and com for sacrifice. 
Those ears that were confused she did sever, 
And those that scattered lay she put together ; 
Thinking she ought no worship to decline 
Of any thing that seemed to be divine. 

Ceres, far off, did Psyche overlook, 
When this laborious task she undertook ; 
And as she is a goddess that does love 
Industrious people, spake to her from above; 
" Alas, poor Psyche, Venus is thy foe, 
And strives to find thee out with more ado 
Than I my Proserpine : the earth, the sea, ' 
And the hid confines of the night and day, 
Have all been ransackM ; she has sought thee forth 
Through both the poles and mansions of the north. 
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Not the Riphean snow, nor all the droughth 
That parches the vast deserts of the soath, 
Have staid her steps : she has made Tethys sweep, 
To find thee out, the bottom of the deep ; 
And vows that heaven itself shall thee resign, 
Though Jove had fixM thee there his concubine. 
She never rests, for since she went to bed, 
The rosy crown is wither'd from her head. 
Thou careless wretch, thus Venus all enrag'd, 
Seeks for thy life, whilst thou art here engaged 
*Bout my affairs, and think'st of nothing less 
Than thine own safety and lost happiness/' 

Psyche fell prostrate on her face before 
Fair Ceres* throne, and did her help implore ; 
Moistening the earth with tears, and with her hair 
Brushing the ground, she sent up many a prayer : 
** By thy fruit-scattering hand I thee entreat, 
And the Sicilian fields, that are the seat 
Of thy fertility ; and by the glad 
And happy ends the harvest ever had ; 
And by thy coach, with winged dragons drawn ; 
And by the darksome hell that *gan to dawn 
At the bright marriage of fair Proserpine ; 
And by the silent rites of Eleusine, 
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Impart some pity, and voachsafe to grant 
This small request to your poor suppliant : 
I may lie hid among these sheaves of corn 
Until great Venus' fury be outworn ; 
Or that my strength and faculties, subdued 
By weary toil, a little be renewed." 
But as the world's accustom'd, when they see 
Any overwhelmed with a deep misery. 
Afford small comfort to their wretched state. 
But only are in words compassion^ite ; 
So Ceres told her, she did greatly grieve 
At her distress, but durst her not relieve ; 
For Venus was a good and gracious queen, 
And she her favour highly did esteem. 
Nor would she succour a contrary side, 
Being by love and kin to her ally'd. 

Poor Psyche thus repuls'd, soon as she saw 
Her hopes quite frustrate, did herself withdraw, 
And journeyed on unto a neighbouring wood. 
Where likewise a rich fane and temple stood, 
Of goodly structure, and before the house 
Hung many gifts and garments precious ; ' 
That by the name engraved, and dedication. 
Expressed without to whom they had relation. 
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Here Psyche entered, her low knees did bend, 
And both herself and fortunes recommend 
To mighty Jnno, and thus spake to her : 
^* Thou Wife and Sister to the Thunderer, 
Whether thou dost in ancient Samos lie, 
The place of thy first birth and nursery ; 
Or by the banks of Inacus abide, 
Or thy lov'd Carthage, or round heaven dost ride 
Upon a lion's back ; that art in the east 
Caird Zigia, and Lucina in the west : 
Look on my grief's extremity, and deign 
To ease me of my labour and my pain/' 

Thus haying prayed, straight Juno from on high 
Presents herself in all her majesty. 
And said, '' Psyche, I wish you had your ends. 
And that my daughter and yourself were friends : 
For Venus I have ever held most dear. 
In as high place as she my daughter were : 
Nor can that, which one goddess has begun. 
By any other deity be undone. 
Besides the Stygian laws allow no leave. 
That we another's servant should receive ; 
Nor can we by the league of friendship give 
Relief to one that is a fugitive." 
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Fair Psyche, shipwreckM in her hopes agaiD, 
And finding no ways bow she might obtain 
Her winged husband, cast the worst of all, 
And thus her thoughts did into question call: 
'' What means can be attempted or applied 
To this my strange calamity, beside 
What is already used ? For though they would, 
The gods themselves can render me no good : 
Why then should I proceed, and unawares 
Tender my foot unto so many snares ? 
What darkness can protect me? what disguise 
Hide me from her inevitable eyes? 
Some women from their crimes can courage gather, 
Then why not 1 from misery? and rather. 
What I cannot defer, not long withstand. 
Yield up myself a prisoner to her hand. 
For timely modesty may mitigate 
That rage, which absence does exasperate. 
And to confirm this, who knows whether he, 
Whom my soul longs for, with his mother be?" 

Venus, now sick of earthly business. 
Commands her coach be put in readiness : 
Whose subtle structure was all wrought upon 
With gold, with purple, and vermilion. 
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Yalcan composed the fabric, 'twas the same 
He gave his wife, when he a wooing came. 
Then of those many hundred doves that soar 
About her palace, she selected four, 
Whose chequered necks to the small traces tied, 
With nimble gyres they up to heaven did glide : 
A world of sparrows did by Venus fly, 
And nightingales that sung melodiously; 
And other birds accompanied her coach, 
With pleasant noise proclaiming her approach : 
For neither hardy eagle, hawk, nor kite. 
Durst her sweet-sounding family affright. 
The clouds gave way, and heaven was open made. 
Whilst Yenus Jove's high turrets did invade. 
Then having silenc'd her obstreperous quire. 
She boldly calls for Mercury the crier, 
Jove's messenger, who but a while before 
Ref nrn'd with a loose errand, which he bore 
To a new mistress, and was now t' advise 
Upon some trick, to hide from Juno's eyes 
Jove's bawdery, for he such feats can do, 
Which are his virtues and his office too. 
When Venus saw him, she much joy did show, 
And said, " Kind brother Mercury, you know 

E 
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How I esteem yonr love at no small rate/ 
With whom my mind I still commanicate : 
Without whose counsel I have nothing done. 
But still preferred your admonition. 
And now you must assist me;-^tbere's a maid 
Lies hid, whom I have long time sought, and laid 
Close wait to apprehend, but cannot take; 
Therefore I'd have you proclamation make. 
With a reward propounded, to requite 
Whoe'er shall bring, and set her in my sight. 
Make known her marks, and age, lest any chance, 
Or after dare, to pretend ignorance.'^ 

Thus having said, she gave to him a note, 
And libel, wherein Psyche's name was wrote. 
Hermes, the powerful and all-charming god. 
Taking in hand his soul-constraining rod, 
With which he carries, and brings back from hell^ 
With Venus went, for he lov'd Venus well ; 
'Cause he in former time her love had won. 
And in his dalliance, had of her a son 
Begot, caird the Hermaphrodite, which is 
The boy that was belov'd by Salmacis. 
Thus both from heaven descended, open cry. 
In express words, was made by Mercury. 
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O yes! ^any can true tidings bring 
Of Venus* handmaid, daughter to a king, 
Psyche the fugitive, if stature taU, 
€f tender age, and form celestial: 
To whom, for dowry. Art and Nature gave 
AU grace, and all the comeliness they have. 
This I was hid to say, and he it spohen 
Without all envy, each smile is a token 
Sufficient to betray her. In her gait 
She Phabus* sister does most imitate. 
Nor does her voice sound mortal: if you spy 
Her face, you may discern her by the eye. 
That like' a star, dazzles the optic sense : 
Cupid has eft his torch brought lighted thence. 
If any find her out, let him repair 
Straightways to Mercury, and the news declare; 
And for his recompense he shall have leave. 
Even from Venus* own lips, to receive 
Seven fragrant hisses, and the rest among. 
One honey-hiss, and one touch from her tongue. 

Which being published, the great desire 
Of this reward, set all men's hearts on fire. 

b2 
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So that poor Psyche durst no more forbear 
To offer up herself: then drawing near 
To Venus' house, a maid of her*s, by name 
Caird Custom, when she saw her, did exclaim, 
** O, Madam Psyche, Jove your honour save : 
What do you feel now, you a mistress have? 
Or does your rashness, or your ignorant worth 
Not know the pains we took to find you forth? 
Sweet, you shall for your stubbornness be taught:*' 
With that rude hold upon her locks she caught, 
And dragged her in, and before Yenos brought 
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THE SECOND SECTION. 

So soon as Venus saw her, she, like one 

That looks 'twixt scorn and iDdignatlon, 

Rais'd a loud laughter, such as does proceed 

From one that is vex'd furiously indeed. 

Then shaking of her head, biting her thumb. 

She said, " What, my good daughter, are you como 

Your potlier to salute? But I believe 

You would your husband visit, who does grieve 

For the late burn with which you did inure 

His tender shoulder. But yet rest secure ; 

I shall provide for you, nor will I swerve 

From any needful office you deserve.'' 

Thus winking Yenus did on Psyche leer. 

And with such cruel kindness did her jeer. 

Then for her entertainment, cries, '^ Where are 

My two rough handmaids, Solitude and Care V 

They entered ; she commands her hands to tie. 

And take the poor maid to their custody. 

Which done accordingly, with whips they beat, 

And her with torments miserably treat 
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Thus used, and in this shameful manner dight ; 
They her, with scorn, reduce to Venus' sight: 
Who smiling said, '* Tis more than time, that I 
Should set my nymphs all to work sempstery, 
And make your baby-clouts. Why this is brave, 
And you shall Juno for your midwife have. 
Where will you lie in? how far are you gone? 
That's a great motive to compassion. 
And I my style must rather boast, than smother. 
That in my youth I shall be call'd grandmother. 
But by your leave, I doubt these marriages 
That are solemniz'd without witnesses : 
Without consent of friends, the parties state 
Unequal too, are scarce legitimate ; 
And so this child they shall a bastard call : 
If yet thou bring'st forth any child at all.'' 
Then to begin with some revenge, she rose ; 
And all her ornaments did discompose, 
And her discoloar*d gown in pieces pull. 
And whatsoever made her beautiful. 
But least her sufferings should all passive be. 
She turns her punishment to iudqstry, 
And takes of several seeds a certain measure ; 
Wheat, barley, oats, and a confused treasure 
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Of pease and lentils, then all mix'd, did pour 

Into one heap ; with a prefixed hour, 

That, ere herself should on our hemisphere 

That night as the bright evening star appear, 

Psyche each grain should rightly segregate, 

A task, for twenty, too elaborate. 

This work assigned, Venus from thence did pass 

To a marriage feast, where she invited was. 

Poor Psyche all alone amaz'd did stand, 

Nor to this labour would once set her hand : 

In her own thoughts judging herself unable, 

To vanquish that was so inextricable ; 

When lo, a numerous multitude of ants. 

Her neighbours, the next field's inhabitants, 

Came thronging in, sent thither by some power. 

That pity took on Cupid's paramour ; 

Nor would that wrong should be without defence, 

And hated Venus for her insolence. 

All these by an instinct together met. 

Themselves in a tumultuous method set 

On work, and each grain arithmetically 

Subtract, divide, and after multiply. 

And when that this was done away they fled, 

Each grain being by its kind distinguished. 
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Veuos now from the nuptial feast was come. 
Her breath perfumed with wine and balsamum ; 
Her body was with twines of myrtles bound. 
Her head with garlands of sweet roses crowned. 
And seeing this accomplished task, she said, 
'^ Housewife, 'twas not your handy work GOBYey*d 
These seeds in order thus, but his, that still 
Persists in love, to thine and his own ill/' 
Then on the ground she threw a crust of bread, 
For Psyche's supper, and so went to bed. 
Cupid the while in a back room was put 
Under the same roof, and in prison shut : 
A punishment for his old luxury. 
Lest he with Psyche should accompany : 
And so by too much straining of his side. 
Might hurt his wound before *twas scarified. 
But when the rosy morning drew away 
The sable curtain, which let in the day, 
Yenus to Psyche calls, and bids awake, 
Who standing up, she shows to her a lake^ 
EnTiron'd with a rock, beyond whose steep 
And craggy bottom graz'd a flock of sheep : 
They had no shepherd them to feed or fold. 
And yet their well-grown fleeces were of gold. 
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Pallas sometimes the precious locks would cull, 
To make great J«no vestures of the wool : 
" Fetch me," says Venus, " some of that rich hair, 
But how you'll do it, I nor know nor care." 

Psyche obeys, not out of hope to win 
So great a prize^ but meaning to leap in. 
That in the maiish she might end her life. 
And so be freed from Venus and her strife : 
When drawing near, the wind-inspired reed 
Spake with a tuneful voice, " Psyche, take heed. 
Let not despair thee of thy soul beguile, 
Nor these my waters with thy death defile ; 
But rest thee here under this willow tree, 
That growing drinks of the same stream with me : 
Keep from those sheep that, heated with the sun. 
Rage like the lion, or the scorpion. 
None can their stony brows nor horns abide, 
Till the day's fire be somewhat qualified. 
But when the vapour and their thirst is quencb*d. 
And Phoebus' horses in the ocean drench 'd. 
Then you may fetch what Venus does desire. 
And find their fleecy gold on every briar : 

e3 
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The* oracalous reed, full of humaDity, 
Thus from her hollow womb did prophesy : 
And she obserYing strictly what was taught. 
Her aproD full of the soft metal brought, 
And gave to Venus; yet her gift and labour 
Gain'd no acceptance, nor found any favour. 
*' I know the author of this fact," says she, 
'' How 'twas the price of his adultery. 
But now I will a serious trial make, 
Whether you do these dangers undertake 
With courage, and that wisdom you pretend : 
For see that lofty mountain, whence. descend 
Black-colour'd waters, from Earth's horrid dens. 
And with their boilings wash the Stygian fens. 
From thence augment Cocytus* foaming rage. 
And swell his channel with their surplusage. 
Go now, and some of that dead liquor skim, 
And fill tbis crystal pitcher to the brim : 
Bring it me straight :" — and so her brows did knit, 
Threatening great matters if she fail'd of it 

With tbis injunction Psyche went her ways. 
Hoping even there to end her wretched days. 
But coming near to the prefixed place. 
Whose height did court the clouds, and lowest bas^ 
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Gave those black streams their first original. 

That wearing the hard rocks, did headlong fall 

Into the Stygian valleys, underneath 

She saw a fatal thing, and full of death. 

Two watchful dragons the straight passage kept, 

Whose eyes were never seal'd, nor ever slept. 

The waters too said something, 'VPsyche, fly ! 

What do you here? Depart, or you shall die V 

Psyche with terror of the voice dejected. 

And thought of that might never be effected, 

Like Niobe was changed into a stone, 

In body present, but her mind was gone. 

And, in the midst of her great grief and fears. 

Could not enjoy the comfort of her tears. 

When Jove, whose still protecting providence 

Is ever ready to help innocence. 

Sent the Saturnian eagle, who once led 

By Love's impulsion, snatch'd up Ganimed 

To be Jove's cup-bearer, from Ida hill. 

And ever since bore Cupid a good will : 

And what he could not to his person show. 

Resolved upon his mistress to bestow. 

llien with angelic, speed, when he had left 

The Air*s high tracts, and the three regions cleft. 
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Before her face he on the meadow sate, 
And said, " Alas, thou inconsiderate 
And foolish maid, retnm back, go not nigh 
Those sacred streams, so full of majesty. 
What hope hast thou those waters to procure, 
Which Jove himself does tremble to abjure? 
No mortal hand may be allowed to touch, 
Much less to steal a drop, their power is such. 
Give me the pitcher/' She it gave; he went 
To Styx, and feignM that Venus had him sent 
Psyche the urn did to his talons tie. 
Then with his plumed oars poised equally, 
He lets it sink betwixt the very jaws 
Of those fierce dragons, and then up it draws, 
And gives it Psyche ; she the same conveyed 
To Venus, yet her pains were ill repaid: 
Nothing her rage might expiate, but still 
The end of one begins another ill. 

" For aught^*' says Venus, " that I gather can, 
You are a witch or some magician. 
What else can be concluded out of these 
Experienced impossibilities? 
If your commerce be such then, you may venture 
Boldly to hell ; and when you there shall enter. 
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Me to my cousin Proserpine commend, 
And in my name entreat her she would send 
Some of her box of beauty to me ; say, 
So much as may suffice me for a day: 
Excuse me to her, that my own is spent, 
I know not bow, by an ill accident, 
I am ashamM to speak it, but His gone, 
And wasted all in curing of my son. 
But be not slack in your return ; for I 
Must with the gods feast, of necessity. 
Nor can I thither go, without disgrace, 
Till I have ns'd some art unto my face/' 

Psyche conceiv'd now, that her life and fate. 
And fortunes, all were at their utmost date, 
Being by Venus' cruelty thrust on 
Towards a manifest destruction; 
Which she collects by argument, that thus 
With her own feet, must march to Taenarus. 

In this delusive agony she rose, 
And by degrees up to a turret goes, 
Whose top o*erlook'd the hills, it was so high^ 
Resold to tumble headlong from the sky : 
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Conceiting, as ber fancy did ber feed. 

That was tbe way to go to bell indeed. 

But then a sudden Toice to her did call, 

Which brake out of the caverns of the wall, 

That said, " Ah, coward, wretch ! why dost tbon yield 

To this last labour, and forsake the field? 

Whilst Victory her banner does display. 

And with a proffer^ crown tempts thee to stay. 

The way to hell is easy, and the gate 

Stands ope ; but if the soul be separate 

Once from the body, true, she goes to hell : 

Not to return, but there for ever dwell. 

Virtue knows no such stop, nor they, whom Jove 

Either begot, or equally does love. 

Now list to me : there is a fatal git>und 

In Greece, beyond Achaia's farthest bound, 

Near Lacedemon, famous for the rape 

Paris on Helen made, and their escape. 

'Tis quickly found ; for with its steamy breath 

It blasts the fields, and is the port of death. 

The path, like Ariadne's clue, does guide 

To the dark court where Pluto does abide : 

And if you must those dismal regions see, 

Then carry in your hand a double fee. 
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For Charon will do notbiug^ without money ; 

And yoa must have sops made of meal and honey. 

It is a doubtful passage, for there are 

Many decrees and laws peculiar 

Must strictly be observM ; and if once broke. 

No ransom nor entreaty can revoke. 

Nor is there prosecution of more strife. 

But all are penal statutes on your life. 

The first that you shall meet with, as you pass. 

Is an old man come driving of an ass, 

Decrepid as himself; they both shall sweat 

With their hard labour, and he shall entreat 

That you would help his burthen to untie; 

But give no ear, nor stay when you go by. 

And next you shall arrive without delay 

To slow Avernus' lake, where you must pay 

Charon his waftage, as before I said. 

For avarice does live among the dead : 

And a poor man, though tide serve, and the wind. 

If he no stipend bring, must stay behind. 

Here as you sail along, you shall see one 

Of squalid hue, they call Oblivion, 

Heave up his hands, and on the waters float. 

Praying, you would receive him in your boat : 
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But kDow, all those that will in safety be. 
Must learn to disaffect such piety. 
When you are landed, and a little past 
The Stygian ferry, you your eyes shall cast 
And spy some busy at Ibeir wheel, and these 
Are three old women, calFd the Destinies ; 
They will desire you to sit down and spin, 
And show your own life's thread upon the pin. 
Yet are they all but snares, and do proceed 
From Venus' malice to corrupt your creed ; 
For should you lend your help to spin or card, 
Or meddle with their distaff, your reward 
Might perhaps slip out of your hand, and Ihen 
You must hope never to come back again. 
Next, a huge mastiff shall you see before 
The palace gate, and adamantine door. 
That leads to Dis, who when he opens wide 
His triple throat, the ghosts are terrified 
With his loud barkings, which so far rebound. 
They make all hell to echo witli their sound : 
Him with a morsel you must first assuage. 
And then deliver Venus* embassage. 
For Proserpine shall kindly yon entreat. 
And will provide a banquet and a seat. 
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Bat if you sit, sit on the ground, and taste 
None of her dainties, but declare in haste 
What you desire, which she will straight deliver: 
Then with those former rules pass back the river. 
Give the three-headed dog his other share. 
And to the greedy mariner his fare. 
Keep fast these precepts whatsoe'er they be. 
And think on Orpheus and Euridice. 
But above all things,'tliis observe to do, 
Take heed you open not, nor pry into 
The beauty's box, else shall you there remain, 
. Nor see this heaven, nor these stars again. 
The stone-enclosed voice did friendly thus 
Psyche forewarn, with signs propitious. 
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THE LAST SECTION. 

So soon as Psyche got all things together, 

That might be useful for her going thither, 

And her return, to Taenarus she went, 

And the infernal passage did attempt : 

Where all those strange and fatal prophesies 

Accomplished were in their occurrences. 

For first she passes by with careless speed. 

The old man and his ass, and gave no heed 

Either unto his person or desire. 

And next she pays the ferryman his hire ; 

And though Oblivion and the Fates did woo her, 

With many strong temptations to undo her, 

Ulysses like, she did their prayers decline, 

And came now to the house of Proserpine. 

Before the palace was a stately court, 

Where forty marble pillars did support 

The roof and frontispiece, that bore on high 

Pluto's own statue, graved in ebony. 

His face, though full of majesty, was dimm'd 

With a sad cloud, and his rude throne untrimm'd : 
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Ilis golden sceptre was eat in with rust, 

And that again quite OTedaid with dust. 

Ceres was wrought him by, with weeping eyne, 

Lamenting for the loss of Proserpine. 

Her daughter's rape was there set down at fall ; 

Who, while that she too studiously did pull 

The purple Tiolet and sanguine rose. 

Lilies and low-grown pansies, to compose 

Wreaths for the nymphs, regardless of her health. 

Was soon surprised, and snatched away by stealth; 

Forc'd by the king of the infernal powers, 

And seem*d to cry and look after her flowers. 

Enceladus was stretch'd upon his back, 

While Pluto's horses' hoofs and coach did wrack 

His bruised body. Pallas did extend 

The gorgon's head. Delia her bow did bend ; 

And Virgins both, their uncle did defy 

Like champions, to defend yirginity. 

The sun and stars were wrapp'd in sable weeds, 

Damp'd with the breath of his Tsenarian steeds. 

All these, and more, were portray'd round about, 

Which filth defac'd, or time had eaten out. 

Three-headed Cerberus the gate did keep. 

Whom Psyche with a sop first laid to sleep ; 
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And then went safely by, where first she saw 

Heirs judges sit, and urging of the law. 

The place was parted in two several ways : 

The right hand to Elysium conveys ; 

Bat on the left, were malefactors sent, 

The seat of tortures and strange punishment. 

There Tantalus stands thirsty, to the chin • 

In water, but can take no liquor in. 

Ixion too, and Sisyphus ; the one 

A wheel, the other turns a restless stone. 

A vulture there on Titius does wreak 

The gods just wrath, and pounding with his beak. 

On his immortal liver still does feed, 

For what the day does waste the night does breed : 

And other souls are forced to reveal, 

What unjust pleasures they on earth did steal; 

Whom fiery Phlegethon does round enclose. 

And Styx his waves does nine times interpose. 

The noise of whips and furies did so fright 

Poor Psyche's ears, she hasted to the right. 

That pathway straight, for on each side there grew 

A grove of mournful cypress and of yew : 

It is the place of such as happy die. 

There, as she walked gn, did infonts cry, 
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Whom ornel death snatch'd from their teats away, 
And robb'd of sweet life in an evil day. 
There lovers live, who living here, were wise ; 
And had their ladies to close up their eyes. 
There mighty heroes walk, that spent their blood 
In a just cause, and for their country's good. 
All these beholding, through the glimmering air, 
A mortal, and so exquisitely fair; 
Thick as the motes in the sunbeams came running 
To gaze, and know the cause too of her coming; 
Which she dissembled, only ask'd to know 
Where Pluto dwelt, for thither she must go : 
A guide was straight assigned, who did attend, 
And Psyche brought safe to her journey's end ; 
Who being entered, prostrate on her knee, 
She humbly tenders Venus' embassy. 
Great Pluto's queen presented to her guest 
A princely throne to sit on, and a feast, 
Wishing her taste, and her tir'd limbs refresh, 
After her journey and her weariness. . 
Psyche excus'd it, that she could not stay, 
And if she had her errand would away. 

But Proserpine replied, *' You do not know, 
Fair maid, the joys and pleasures are below, 
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Stay and possess whateyer 1 call mine, 
For other lights and other stars do shine 
Within oar territories ; the day's not lost. 
As yon imagine, in the £lysian coast. 
The golden age and progeny is here, 
And that fam'd tree that does in Autumn bear 
Clusters of gold, whose apples thou shalt hoard, 
Or each meal, if thou please, set on the board. 
The matrons of Elysium at thy beck 
Shall come and go, and buried queens shall deck 
Thy body in more stately ornaments 
Than all Earth's feigned majesty presents. 
The pale and squalid region shall rejoice, 
Silence shall break forth a pleasant voice : 
Stern Pluto shall himself to mirth betake. 
And crowned ghosts shall banquet for thy sake ; 
New lamps shall burn, if thou wilt here abide. 
And night's thick darkness shall be rarified. 
Whatever the winds upon the earth do sweep. 
Rivers, or fens embrace, or the vast deep. 
Shall be thy tribute, and I will deliver 
Up for thy servant the Lethean river : 
Besides, the Parcae shall thy handmaids be, 
And what thou speak'st stand for a destiny." 
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Psyche gave thanks, but did her plainly tell, 
She wonld not be a courtier unto hell : 
When, wondering that such honours did not please, 
She offer'd gifts far richer than all these. 
For as a dowry at her feet she laid 
The mighty engines which the world npweigfa'd, 
And Yow'd to give her immortality. 
And all the pleasures and the royalty 
Of the Elysian fields, which wisely she 
Refused ; for Hell, with all their power and skill, 
Though they allure, they cannot force the will. 

This yex'd fair Proserpine any should know 
Their horrid secrets, and have power to show 
Unto the upper world what she had seen 
Of Hell and Styx, of Pluto and his queen : 
Yet since she might not her own laws withstand, 
She gave the box of beauty in her hand. 
And Psyche with those precepts used before. 
The sun's bright beams did once again ad(»%. 
Then, as she thought, being out of all control, 
A curious rashness did possess her soul, 
That slighting of her charge and promised duty, ^ 
She greatly itch'd to add to her own beauty ; 
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Saying, ^* Ah fool, to bear so rich a prize, 

And yet, through fear, dost envy thine own eyes 

The happy object, whose reflection might 

Gain thee some favour in young Cnpid*s sight : 

The voice forbade me, but I now am free 

From Venus' vision and heU's custody." 

And so without all scruple she unlocks. 

And lets forth the whole treasure of the box. 

Which was not any thing to make one fair, 

But a mere Stygian and infernal air; 

Whose subtle breathings through her pores did creep. 

And stuffed her body with a cloud of sleep. 

But Cupid, now not able to endure 
Her longer absence, having gain'd his cure. 
And pruned his ruffled wings, flew through the gate 
Of his close prison, to seek out his mate ; 
Where finding her in this dull lethargy. 
He drew the foggy vapour from her eye. 
And that her stupid spirits might awake. 
Did all the drowsy exhalation shake 
From ofi" her sense; she shut it up, and seaPd 
The box so fast, it ne*er might be reveal*d. 
Next with his harmless dart, small as a pin, 
He pricked the superficies of her skin ; 

F 
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Saying, " What wondrous frailty does possess 

This female kind, or rather wilfulness? 

For lo, thy foolish curiosity 

Has tempted thee again to perjury. 

What proud exploit was this? what horrid fact? 

Be sure, my mother Venus will exact 

A strict account of all that has been done. 

Both of thyself and thy commission. 

But yet for all this trespass, be of cheer. 

And in a humble duty persevere; 

Detain from Venus nought that is her own. 

And for what else remains let me alone.'' 

Thus Psyche by her lover being sent, 

And waxing strong through his encouragement. 

The box of beauty unto Venus brings, 

Whilst Cupid did betake him to his wings: 

For when he saw his mother so austere, 

Forc'd by the violence of love and fear. 

He pierced the marble concave of the sky, 

To heaven appealM, and did for justice cry. 

Pleading his cause, and in the sacred presence 

Of Jove himself did his love-suit commence. 

Jove, at his sight, threw by his rays, so pure» 
That no eyes but his own might them endure: 
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Whom Capid thus bespake, ** Great Jove, if I 
Am born your true and lawful progeny ; 
If I have play'd between your arms, and sate 
Next to yourself, but since grown to a state 
Of riper years, have been thought fit to bear 
An equal sway, and move in the same sphere 
Of honour with you, by whose means both men 
And gods have trembled at my bow, as when 
Yourself have darted thunderbolts, and slain 
The earth-bred giants in the Phlegrian plain. 
And when in several scales my shafts were laid 
With your own trident, neither has outweighed. 
I come not now that you should either g^ve. 
Confirm, or add to my prerogative : 
But setting all command and pow'r aside, 
Desire by Law and Justice to be try'd. 
For whither else should I appeal? or bring 
My cause, but to yourself, that are a king, 
And father to us all, and can dispense 
What right yon please in court and conscience? 
I have been wronged, and must with grief indite 
My mother of much cruelty and spite 
To me and my poor Psyche : there's but one 
In the whole world that my affection 
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And fancy likes, where others do enjoy 

So many; the diversity does cloy 

Their very appetite : yet who but owes 

All his delight to me? And Venus knows, 

By her own thoughts, the uncontrolled fire 

That reigns in youth, when Love docs him inspire; 

Yet she without all pity or remorse, 

Me and my mistress labours to divorce. 

I covet no one's spouse, nor have I taken 

Another's love; there's not a man forsaken, 

Or god, for my sake, that bewails his dear, 

Or bathes his spoiled bosom with a tear. 

Then why should any me and my love sever. 

That join all other hearts and loves together V 

Jove heard him out, and did applaud his speech. 
And both his hand and sceptre to him reach. 
Then calling Cupid, his smooth fingers laid 
On his ambrosiac cheek, and kissing, said, 
** My little youngster, and my son, 'tis true 
That I have never yet receiv'd from you 
Any due reverence or respective meed, 
Which all the other gods to me decreed. 
For this my Jieart, whose high pre-eminence 
Gives edicts to the stars, and does dispense 
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The like to nature, yodr fine hand the while 

With earthly lusts still labours to defile ; 

And contrary to public discipline, 

And 'gainst all laws, both moral and divine. 

Chiefly the Julian ; thou dost fill mine eyes 

With many foul and close adulteries. 

For how ofttimes have I, through vain desire, 

Been chang'd to beasts, birds, serpents, and to fire? 

Which has procured ill censures, and much blame, 

And hurt my estimation and my fame: 

Yet being pleased with this thy foolish sport, 

I'm loath to leave it, though I'm sorry for't; 

And on condition thou wilt use thy wit 

In my behalf, and mind the benefit, 

I will perform all thy demands : if when 

I'hou seest fair damsels on the earth again, 

Rememb'ring thou wast brought up on my knee, 

That every such maid thou wilt bring to me." 

Cupid assents. Then Jove bid Maya's son 
Publish a royal proclamation 
Through the precincts of heaven, and call at once 
A general council and a sessions, 
That the whole bench and race of deities, 
Should in their several ranks and pedigrees 

f2 
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Repair straight to his court, this to be done 
Id pain of Jove's displeasure, and a sum 
Of money to be laid upon his head, 
And from his lands and goods be levied, 
If any god should dare himself absent, 
For any cause, from this great parliament : 
And that whoever had his name i* the' book 
His fine, but his excuse should not be took. 
This being nois'd abroad, from everywhere 
The lesser gods came thronging out of fear. 
And the celestial theatre did thwack, 
That Atlas seem'd to groan under his pack. 

Then Jove out of his ivory throne did rise, 
And thus bespake them, *^ Conscript Deities, 
For so the Muses, with their whitest stone. 
Have writ your names and titles every one ; 
You know my nephew Cupid, for the most 
Of us, I'm sure, have felt him to our cost; 
Whose youthful heat I have still sought in vain. 
And his licentious riot to restrain. 
But that his lewd life be no farther spread. 
His lusts nor his corruptions published ; 
I hold it fit that we the cause remove, 
And bind him in the fetters of chaste love: 
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And since that he has made so good a choice 

Of his own wife, let each god give his voice, 

That he enjoy her, and for ever tie 

Unto himself in bands of matrimony." 

Then unto Venus turning his bright face, 

•* Daughter," he says, " conceive it no disgrace 

That Psyche marries with your son ; for I, 

That where I please give immortality. 

Will alter her condition and her state, 

And make all equal and legitimate. 

With that, command to Mercury was given, 

That he should fetch fair Psyche unto heaven: 

And when that she into their presence came. 

Her wondrous beauty did each god inflame. 

Then Jove rcach'd forth a cup with nectar fraught. 
And bade her be immortal with the draught: 
So join'd them hand in hand, and vow'd beside, 
Tiiat she with her dear Cupid should abide. 
Ne'er to be separate ; and more t* enlarge 
His bounty, made a feast at his own charge, 
Where he plac*d Cupid at the upper end, 
And amorous Psyche on his bosom Ican'd. 
Next sate himself and Juno, then each guest; 
A nd this great dinner was by Vulcan dress*d. 
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The Graces strewed the room, and made it smile 
With blushing roses and sweet flowers, the while 
The Spheres danced harmony. Apollo ran 
Division on his harp, Satyr and Pan 
PlayM on their pipes : the choir of Muses sang, 
And the vast concave of Olympus rang 
With pious acclamations to the bride, 
And joy'd that Psyche was thus deify*d. 
Hermes and Venus mov'd their graceful feet, 
And did in artificial measures meet; 
The Phrygian boy filFd wine at this great feast 
Only to Jove, and Bacchus to the rest. 

Thus Cupid had his Love, and not long after 
Her womb, by Juno's help, brought forth a daughter, 
A child by nature different from all. 
That laugh'd when she was bom, and men did call 
Her Pleasure, one that does exhilarate 
Both gods and men, and doth herself dilate 
Through all societies, chiefly the best, 
Where there is any triumph, or a feast. 
She was the author that did first invent 
All kind of sport, conceits and merriment : . 
And since to all men's humours does incline. 
Whether that they be sensual or divine. 
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Is of a modest and a loose behavioar, 
And of a settled and a wanton favour; 
Most dangerous when she appears most kind. 
For then she'll part and leave a sting behind : 
But happy they that can her still detain. 
For where she is most fix'd she is least vain. 
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